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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
June 30th, 1931 


Capital, 
Pension Fund over $745,000.00 


standing on Books at 


mtingent Funds.... 


.-$149,118,154.16 
.  5,900,000.00 


1.00 


...Mission and 21st Streets 
‘Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
‘West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly 
by the Board of Directors, are Computed 
Monthly and Compounded Quarterly, 
and may be withdrawn quarterly. 
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TO LOCAL UNIONS 
AND THEIR MEMBERS 


The Labor Clarion is the official newspaper of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated and to which you 
pay dues. It prints the official proceedings of the Council and 
official communications to the Unions. Why not take advantage 
of the special subscription rates which apply where a Union 


subscribes for its entire membership? 


In this manner each 


member will become better acquainted with the activities of 
Organized Labor and will thus be better able to assist in carry- 


ing out its ideals. 


The Labor Clarion Should Be in the Hands of Every Union Man 
and Woman 


THE LABOR CLARION 
LABOR TEMPLE, SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 
D. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Werinesdays at 8 
p.m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change) 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
D. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto & Carriage Painters No, 1078. 200 Guerrero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet lst and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No. 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
Peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 6983 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 8rd Tues., Labor Temple 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet Srd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 1—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377— 
200 Guerrero. 
Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and Srd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 


Carpenters No. 488—Moeets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 8rd Thursdays, 143 
Albion. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 113 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 17960—Office. 
710 Grant Building. 
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and 3rd 
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Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 3749 Emerson st.. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist Thursdays, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd Thursdays ut 8:30 p. m.—1164 Market. 

Coopers No, 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at 
Labur Temple 

Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No, &’—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Ist and 3rd 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 537, Ci ‘le Splicers. 


Ege Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Buiking. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst Thursday at 
515 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerke—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, at 
Labo Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—830 Market. 

Longshoremen’s Association—Sec,, Emil G. Stein, 
85 Clay. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 236—Mert 1st and 3rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


FOOD 


SHOP 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


Letter Carriere—Sec,, Thomas P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thure- 
day- 273 Golden Gate avenue. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, a. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 

Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 
Fouratt, Room 21, Ferry Bldg. 


Masters, Mates & Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivere—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 
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Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 3nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet lst Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 
Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravere—Meet Ist Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate avenue. 


Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at !.abor 
Temple, 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 278 
Lexington. 


Printing Preesmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Retail Clerks No. 438, 15@ Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Mest ind and 4th Thur- 


460—Meet 2nd and 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 


59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist ‘Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet lst Friday, Labor Tem- 
Dle. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 38rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meet, lst Saturday. 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday. 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No.. 62—J, J. Kerlin, 1534 29th 
Ave., Oaklar%, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 2nd and 4tb 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 411, 163 Sutter. 

Teamsters No. §5—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 16 
Lennox Way. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., 
Alden, 288 9th. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workere—P. O. Box 984, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First St. Mest 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, at 200 
Guerrero, 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 3nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet 3nd Wednesday at 8 
Pp. m., 4th Wednesday at 8 p. m., at 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 214 37th St. 
Meet Ist and 3rd "Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Window Cleaners No. 44—1075 Mission. 


Norah 
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In his speech at the tomb of Lincoln at Spring- 
field, Ill., President Hoover said: “Our machinery 
of government must shift to meet changing eco- 
nomic and social forces.” 

During the years immediately preceding and 
following the world war these “changing economic 
and social forces’ have made themselves felt in 
every element of life, not only in this republic but 
throughout the world. With widespread distress 
and misery prevailing in industrial and agricultural 
America it becomes the patriotic duty of every 
citizen with the interests of his country and his 
fellow man at heart to examine carefully into the 
need for shifting the machinery of government 
to meet the crisis. It may be that old and cherished 
theories are destined to be discarded as obso- 
lete; it is quite likely that theories formerly re- 
garded as visionary and revolutionary are due to 
be scrutinized with a more sympathetic eye and 
a receptive mind. One thing is certain: If a way 
out of present industrial and economic ills is to 
be found (and it must be found) the sensibilities 
of the smug believer in tradition and precedent 
are bound to receive a severe shock. Such a shock 
was sustained and assimilated a few years ago 
when the “unjust” and “unconstitutional” income 
tax theory became a reality, after a bitter fight 
which involved the enactment of a law by Con- 
gress, its annulment by the Supreme Court, the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment to validate 
stich legislation, the re-enactment of the income 
tax and its final approval! by the Supreme Court. 
Whatever innovation is enacted into law to meet 
the present problem is likely to meet the same 
contingencies. This should not deter those who 
are convinced of the wisdom of changing the ma- 
chinery of government. The times call for strong 
men and courageous action to avert a catastrophe. 

Preliminary Relief Measures 

With approximately six million American work- 
men out of employment, and no immediate indus- 
trial recovery in sight; with economists, indus- 
trial leaders and representatives of organized labor 
generally agreed that the approaching winter sea- 
con promises to be éven more prolific of unem- 
ployment and its concomitants of want, misery 
and distress; with no practical plan formed to meet 
these conditions other than through the agencies 
of organized charity—the time has come to look 
the situation squarely in the face and prepare to 
adopt remedies which, while they may not hereto- 
fore have been regarded as orthodox, offer the 
cnly practical solution. 

Government and Private “Doles” 

Probably no question dealing with industrial af- 
fairs has been more widely discussed than unem- 
ployment insurance, which has been erroneously 
and perhaps maliciously designated as a “dole.” 
What is this proposed plan, and how does it oper- 
ate? In Europe, where it has been in operation 
for many years, it is generally government-oper- 
ated. It would not be exact truth to say that it 
has been satisfactory; but it has been instrumental 
in tiding over situations which without its aid 
might have caused widespread disaster. Indeed, 
Sir George Paish, eminent English economist, re- 
cently stated in an interview that it saved Great 
Britain from revolution, and he favored its con- 
tinuation. 

In the United States we have had this “dole” 
in another form. John P. Andrews of New York, 
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JOB INSURANCE OR “PRIVATE DOLE” 


Government Now Indirectly Paying “Dole” - - Why Not Insurance? 


economist, editor and writer on labor subjects, ad- 
dressing the National Conference of Social Work 
and the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion at Minneapolis on June 16, said that “Amer- 
ica’s unemployment dole through organized charity 
relief alone was more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars in 1930 and that it is mounting much higher 
in 1931 as millions of jobless men with family 
savings depleted face a third winter of unem- 
ployment.” 

Characterizing the large sums doled out in 
charity as “grossly inadequate to meet the needs 
of the army of idle workers whose wage loss has 
recently run as high as $180,000,000 a week,” Dr. 
Andrews declared that thinking people now realize 
that “the problem of unemployment relief cannot 
be met without a comprehensive system of unem- 
ployment insurance.” Some employers and some 
labor unions, he said, have courageously set up 
their own unemployment reserve funds, but gen- 
eral adoption of the plan with reasonable prompt- 
ness, he concluded, requires legislation. 


How “Dole” Is Distributed 


“Reports compiled by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion for the first quarter of 1931 show that out- 
door relief in leading cities of the United States 
was more than 100 per cent higher than for the 
similar period one year earlier,” said Dr. Andrews. 
“Moreover, the Federal Children’s Bureau has 
ascertained that expenditures by public and private 
relief agencies in 100 American cities were 89 per 
cent greater in 1930 than in 1929, an increase pre- 
sumably due to unemployment. The relief outlay 
of 1931 will from all indications show a startling 
increase. According to the John Price Jones Cor- 
poration $278,710,000 was spent in organized chari- 
table relief in 1929. The painstaking studies of these 
organizations lead to the conclusion that, con- 
servatively estimated, the American unemployment 
dole of 1930 amounted to at least a quarter of a 
billion dollars.” 

“This quarter of a billion dollar unemployment 
dole,” continued Dr. Andrews, “has been only the 
Inerest pittance to offset the disastrous wage loss. 
According to the Standard Statistics Company, 
wage payments in 1930 decreased by nearly ten 
billion dollars. A similar conclusion has been 
reached by the American Federation of Labor. 
Charity doles to the unemployed in 1930 therefore 
amounted to only about two and one-half per cent 
of the wage loss.” 


System Is Demoralizing 


“The American dole system is not only inade- 
quate, it is demoralizing,” the speaker concluded. 
“Tt degrades the workers who, with savings ex- 
hausted after months of forced idleness, must ap- 
peal for charity; it is also depressing to public and 
business morale, and offers no incentive to indus- 
try to stabilize employment. Such a condition 
must no longer be tolerated in America. Business 
has learned to set aside reserves out of which 
dividends may be paid to stockholders when cap- 
ital is idle. Public welfare now demands that 
similar reserves be set aside to pay a proportion 
of wages to involuntary unemployed labor. Such 
unemployment reserve funds must be made uni- 
versal throughout all industry by legislation, in 
order to equalize competitive conditions, to create 


the widest possible stimulus for unemployment 
prevention, and to provide substantial funds of 
purchasing power for workers during periods of 
unemployment.” 

Government Really Pays “Dole” 

One phase of the private “dole” not touched 
upon by Dr. Andrews is that the government in- 
directly pays the “dole” provided by the charitable 
organizations. The federal income tax law pro- 
vides that moneys donated to organized charity 
are exempted from the tax and may be deducted 
from returns to the government. Under this pro- 
vision large sums are donated to whatever charity 
the taxpayer may choose and the government is 
the loser, without having any voice in the dis- 
tribution of the money. So that, after all, the 
federal government is in reality paying a very large 
proportion of the “dole” distributed by the chari- 
table organizations. 

The question that will be before Congress and 
the people of the United States is whether it is 
not more logical for the government to handle this 
situation, with all the checks that surround the 
distribution of public funds, than to leave it in 
the hands of well intentioned but perhaps irrespon- 
sible philanthropists. The setting up of such an 
“unemployment reserve fund” under government 
control would be less expensive and far more 
satisfactory than if left in private hands. 

And it would have the added recommendation 
that it would not degrade and demoralize the 
veneficiaries, as in the receipt of private charity. 
It would be in the nature of real insurance to 
which the worker himself would contribute. 


PROHIBITION DEBATE 


Daniel P. Haggerty, president, and John O’Con- 
nell, secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
have sent to each affiliated union of the Council a 
circular letter of which the following is the text: 

“The debate between E. Clemens Horst and Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson on the question of national 
prohibition will take place at the Civic Auditorium 
on Saturday evening, July 18, at 8:15 o’clock. Ad- 
mission is free and all are invited. 

“This debate is of great importance and na- 
tional interest, and has been arranged by the Cali- 
fornia division of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, which latter is a national 
organization indorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor. All San Francisco labor unions and 
members of organized labor have been asked to 
attend the debate by Matthew Woll, president of 
Labor’s National Committee for Modification of 
the Volstead Act. 


“It is desired to have the Civic Auditorium filled 
on this occasion, in order to demonstrate to the 
world that the people of this country desire a 
modification of the existing system of prohibition 
and regulation of the use of alcoholic beverages. 

“Each organization and its officers are therefore 
urgently requested to acquaint the membership 
with the date of the debate, and ask them to attend 
the same. 

“San Francisco Labor Council has officially in- 
dorsed the arrangements for the holding of this 
debate.” 
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The following items are culled from the monthly 
bulletin of the State Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, Will J. French, director. This bulletin 
contains much of interest and value to workers, 
and only lack of space prevents its reproduction 
in its entirety: 

Work of Employment Agencies 

The State Free Employment Agencies placed 
8,282 men and women during May, as compared 
to 7,747 in the preceding month of April. The 
Stockton agency located work for 515 persons 
last month, as against a total of 230 in April. The 
Central avenue office in Los Angeles, one of three 
state agencies in that city, was able to place 191 
residents during May; the number in May of 1930 
was 76. From July 1, 1930, to May 31, 1931, 103,121 
positions were filled by the different state agencies, 
and this group of unemployed would have had to 
pay a large sum in fees if private employment 
agencies had filled the orders. 

Collecting Unpaid Wages 

Another record month (May) is reported by 
the Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment. The sum of $105,129 was collected in unpaid 
wages, averaging $49.52 per claim (2123 claims 
were registered during the twenty-six business 
days). The May of 1930 showed collections 
amounting to $83,779, representing 1758 claimants. 
Therefore the increase last month was 365, or 20.8 
per cent, in the number of men and women asking 
for help, and $21,350, or 20.3 per cent in money. 
The division has a right to feel proud of the show- 
ing, and few citizens whose lives are well ordered 
fully realize just what the free service means to 
the less fortunate. 

Redressing Grievances 

The thirteen district offices of the Division of 
Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement during May 
received 3026 complaints of alleged violations of 
labor laws. In May of 1930 the number was 2977. 
Consequently the increase for last month was 49, 
or 1.6 per cent. The main statutes governing the 
requests for redress were those’ relating to wages, 
child-labor, the eight-hour law for women, and 
the private employment agency act. 

Unemployment and Wage Figures 

The June “California Labor Market Bulletin” 
compares employment conditions for May, 1930, 
with May, 1931; 1115 representative California 
manufacturing establishments were used as the 
sample for each month. The month named last 
year showed 176,964 workers, as against 149,393 
this year, a decrease of 27,571, or 15.6 per cent. 
The same comparison gives $5,413,077 for the 
weekly payrolls in May, 1930, and last month the 
total was $4,221,445, a decrease of $1,191,632, or 
22 per cent. The average weekly earnings were 
$30.59 and $28.26, a decrease of $2.33 last month, 
or 7.6 per cent. 


Labor Camps Present Problems 

The men, women and children who live in Cali- 
fornia’s labor camps are visited at intervals by 
inspectors on the staff of the Division of Housing 
and Sanitation. During May 191 such camps were 
reported upon, 88 of them new. The population 
was 6529 (5058 men, 647 women and 824 children). 
The three leading nationalities were Filipinos 
(2162), Americans (2053) and Mexicans (1740). 


In Monterey county, where several thousand 
Filipinos are employed harvesting vegetables, the 
division has urged a comprehensive building cam- 
paign in an effort to eliminate the use of cow 
barns, sheds and shacks as living quarters. Ar- 
rests and convictions failed to produce lasting 
effects. The Salinas “Index-Journal” has taken up 
the fight, and its influence will ultimately mean 
the introduction of sanitary living quarters for 
those who work in agricultural pursuits. 


HOW MORATORIUM WOULD WORK 

The people of Germany and their business con- 
cerns will be relieved of taxes totaling approxi- 
mately $427,000,000 this year under the proposed 
temporary suspension of all intergovernmental war 
debt payments. That is the amount that Germany 
is pledged to pay to all other governments under 
the reparations plan. 

The saving to Germany would cost the Ameri- 
can government $246,000,000 which it is scheduled 
to receive in principal and interest from other 
governments. The American government will be 
obliged to pay out this sum to owners of Liberty 
bonds whether its proposal for the one-year mora- 
torium is accepted or not. 

The moratorium would cost France $97,000,000. 
France is scheduled to receive $202,000,000, mostly 
from Germany, and to pay England, the United 
States and other countries $105,000,000. 

England’s loss will be $21,000,000, the difference 
between expected receipts of $181,000,000 and ac- 
counts payable totaling $160,000,000. 

Italy’s accounts receivable amount to $46,000,- 
000 and her accounts payable to $38,000,000, a dif- 
ference of $8,000,000. The total of receivables of 
Belgium and all other countries participating in 
the debt tangle amount to $59,000,000 against ac- 
counts payable amounting to $4,000,000. 

—_——_ @______ 

URGES EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS 

The following telegram has been sent to Presi- 
dent Hoover by order of the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council: 

“The Los Angeles Central Labor Council, rep- 
resenting 35,000 workers and their families, views 
the coming winter with great alarm and fears 
widespread suffering because of prolonged unem- 
ployment. Immediate program for needed public 
work will be a great relief. This Labor Council 
urges that you call a special session of Congress 
to authorize a federal bond issue of at least five 
billion dollars to enter upon such a program. 

“The Labor Council also believes that modifica- 
tion of the Volstead act, legalizing the sale of light 
wines and beer, would create employment, furnish 
relief for farmers and produce revenue sufficient 
to’ retire most of such a bond issue, and at the 
same time lighten the burden of federal taxes, and 
we urge you to recommend such modification to 
Congress.” 

————_ &______. 
UNION-MADE FIRE APPARATUS 

The International Association of Machinists 
again calls attention to the fact that the products 
of the American LaFrance and Foamite Corpora- 
tion, makers of fire-fighting apparatus, are strictly 
union-made. This firm is the only concern making 
fire apparatus that conducts a union shop, with 
union men, union conditions and union wages and 
hours, according to the Machinists’ organization. 
Local unions everywhere are asked to co-operate 
by interesting municipal officials in the products 
of this firm, which are also said to be the best 
on the market. 

eae 

COMMUNITY CHEST DRIVE IN FALL 

The Community Chest will have its appeal for 
funds in the fall, it was decided at a meeting of 
the board of directors last week. In changing 
from the usual spring dates the San Francisco 
Chest joins the plan of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, which seeks to mo- 
bilize the country’s public and private resources 
for concerted action next fall and winter in meet- 
ing the need caused by economic depression. 


Friday, July 10, 1931 


“FACTORY TO WEARER” 


MEN’S WEAR 


When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest ‘Factory to Wearer” prices 
and you help local industry. Our other 
union-made lines include: 


736 Market Street 1118 Market Street 
140 Kearny Street 
(Stores also at Sacramento, Fresno & Los Angeles] 


POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oaklana — 501 Franklin Street 
hone Lakeside 1246 
Los hawien Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom te near 26th, San Francisco 
hone Mission 8744 


Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL ee ae a. EMBALMER 
SAN PRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Private Exchange HEmlock 1230 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 
Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 


Poeococooooroeoreorrore=: 
FINE UNION TAILORED CLOTHES— 
AT A PRICE YOU LIKE TO PAY 


BOSS ata 


ALWAYS FAIR TO LABOR 
1034 MARKET STREET 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy. for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 
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| NEWS NOTES FROM WORLD OF LABOR 


To prevent the laying off of younger men in 
the service, the older employees of the motive 
power shops of the Lehigh & Hudson Railroad 
have voted to have all hands work on a four-day- 
a-week basis for a while, dispatches from War- 
wick, N. Y., say. 

Insurance against losses caused by “labor 
troubles” is the newest scheme engaging the at- 
tention of anti-union Southern newspaper publish- 
ers. Meeting in annual convention at Asheville, 
N. C., members of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association voted to enlarge its “protec- 
tion fund” to $1,000,000, 


Henry Waxman, general treasurer of the United 
Garment Workers of America, and one of the best 
known labor men in the United States, died at the 
home of his son, Louis Waxman, 709 W. 176th 
street, New York, June 22, 1931. He was 71 years 
old. Although he had been in ill health for some 
time his death came as a shock to his associates 
and friends in the labor movement. 

Employers in the United States are paying many 
thousands of women workers less than a living 
wage, according to a study of earnings in thirteen 
states made by the women’s bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bureau has found that $15.71 
was the minimum amount for which a single 
woman could live independently in 1928. The pres- 
ent survey reveals median week’s wages ranging 
irom $8.29 in Mississippi to $16.36 in Rhode Island. 

The “Iron Age,” a trade journal of the iron indus- 
try, reports that according to a survey of com- 
panies representing 34 different lines of manufac- 
ture in the United States and Canada, made by 
the Charles E. Bedaux Company, a firm of indus- 
trial engineers, 58 per cent have neither reduced 
wages nor salaries because of the depression. Of 
the 42 companies reporting salary and wage cuts, 
3 per cent cut wages only, 15 per cent cut salaries 
only, and 24 per cent cut both salaries and wages. 


The number of workers without jobs is increas- 
ing, according to the unemployment report by the 
American Federation of Labor. It is estimated 
that the unemployed now number over 5,300,000. 
The report regrets that employers are not apply- 
ing more generally the policy of rationing work. 
“The employer who lays off his men and allows 
them to depend on relief from charity and become 
a public charge is shirking his responsibility,” the 
1eport states. “He is adding to business depres- 


sion.” 
—7 


The appointment of Morris Pike, actuary of the 
Unity Life and Accident Insurance Association, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to the position of vice-president 
and actuary of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, is announced by Matthew Woll, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Pike has had an ex- 
tensive experience in the life insurance field both 
in the New York State Insurance Department 
and in the home offices of life insurance com- 
panies, Mr. Pike succeeds Rainard B. Robbins, 
who resigned. 

The owners of many corporations in the North- 
crn and Eastern states during the last twenty 
years have moved their plants to Southern states 
to use the “cheap labor” which Southern promot- 
ers claimed was available there because of the 
lack of effective trade union organization and pro- 
tective labor laws, as well as the cheaper living 
costs due to the warmer climate. This practice was 
condemned by Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
in a recent speech at Harrisburg in which he urged 
uniformity in state labor laws. 

The Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad wage con- 
troversy, involving a reduction put into effect 
last February among shop crafts, has been again 


referred to a mediator. O. E. Colquitt, former 
governor of Texas, who acted as mediator in the 
same case several months ago, has again been 
sent to Shreveport, La., to endeavor to settle the 
matter. The emergency committee which recently 
conducted a hearing of the case submitted its re- 
port to the President and has been discharged. 
The nature of the report has not been revealed. 


The ship of the Allentown silk strikers is com- 
ing in. How close the strike craft is to.the harbor 
of victory may be judged by the panic-stricken ef- 
fort made to enlist Governor Pinchot, Sheriff 
Kellow of Lehigh County, and the mayor against 
the strikers, but which have all proved unavailing. 
Public sentiment, official and private, turned 
sharply against the manufacturers when the em- 
ployment and importation of professional Paterson 
strike thugs was exposed by the state police. 


There is no more glaring example of discrimina- 
tion against American wage earners than that 
shown by the railroads serving Detroit in their 
track maintenance and construction department, 
the Detroit “Labor News” says in an exposure of 
the bad conditions under which track laborers live. 
There are employed in the Detroit territory nearly 
500 men, not more than ten of whom are American 
citizens, the “Labor News” says. The majority are 
Mexicans. The railroad laborers live in box cars 
and shacks under conditions of squalor and vice 
almost unbelievable, the “News’ charges. 


Officials of the Department of Labor are endeav- 
oring to settle 54 labor disputes in which workers 
have refused to work under the conditions laid 
down by employers. There are also before the de- 
partment 31 controversies which have not reached 
the refusal-to-work stage. The workers who have 
refused to accept the terms laid down by the em- 
ployers include dressmakers, millinery workers, 
miners, electrical workers, sheet metal and sign 
painters, carpenters, road builders, bridge builders, 
pile drivers, building crafts of airports, knee pants 
makers, machinists and laborers. 

The directors of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills at Danville, Va., have decided to pass 
the preferred semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent 
on $7,500,000 stock, amounting to $225,000. It is 
the first time since the organization of the com- 
pany that the dividend has not been paid. In Feb- 
ruary, 1930, officials of the company decreed a 10 
per cent wage cut for the 5000 employees. A strike 
and the organization of employees by the United 
Textile Workers of America followed. The mill 
management refused to deal with representatives 
of the union. The strike lasted until the fore part 
of 1931, 

——— 


ESTABLISHES PREVAILING WAGE RATE 


Judge Guerin of Los Angeles, in making an or- 
der to allow a writ of mandate to issue against 
the Recreation and Playground Commission of 
the city of Los Angeles, establishing the union 
scale of wages, said this is no time for govern- 
mental agencies to play a part in any effort to 
reduce wages, when every student, high public offi- 
cial and others are trying with all their might and 
main to maintain the wage levels as a means of 


| restoring prosperity. He said that he could not 


understand why one department of the city should 
attempt to reduce wages below that paid by other 
departments, and so paid over a long period of 
time, clearly established the fact that the scale put 
into effect by the Playground Commission was 
not that paid by private contractors and others, 
being in many instances far below. 


A great victory has been won by the workers in 
this very important case, says the “Citizen.” 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by C. M. Baker, 
president of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21) 


William H. Ellis, a native of Ohio, aged 65, for 
many years a member of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union and for the past few years em- 
ployed in Oakland, died Friday morning, July 3, 
after being stricken with a heart attack the previ- 
ous day while at work on the “Tribune.” Mr. Ellis 
had just returned from southern California a few 
days before his death, where he had visited his 
mother, Mrs. Mary Ellis, who is 95 years of age. 
Besides his mother, he is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Agnes Ellis. The funeral was held Monday, 
July 6, the union conducting the services. A large 
number of friends from the bay district attended. 

Printers of the bay district were shocked to hear 
of the sudden death on Monday,. July 6, of Horace 
L. Pickens, until recently president of Oakland 
Typographical Union No. 36, and for many years 
a staunch supporter of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and twice a delegate to interna- 
tional conventions. His passing is keenly felt by 

‘Oakland Union, as he had been conducting the af- 
fairs in connection with the lockout of union 
printers from the Alameda ‘“Times-Star.” Mr. 
Pickens, with his family, had spent the holiday 
week-end in the Santa Cruz mountains. He had 
returned to his home in Berkeley, and while 
on his way to his office Monday morning he was 
stricken in his automobile. Aid was sum- 
moned immediately, but he was pronounced dead 
on the arrival of the physician. Mr. Pickens is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Jessie Pickens, and 
two sons, Roy A., 20, and William G., 9. Deceased 
was a native of Missouri, aged 47 years, 8 months. 
The funeral was held Wednesday, July 8, many 
friends and co-workers attending. The : services 
were conducted by the union. 

Friends of L. F. Jones will be sorry to hear of 
the death of his mother, Mrs. Jones, aged 87 years, 
who had been residing with her daughter, Mrs. 
Cora Schweigart, of Okaland. Mrs. Jones died on 
Tuesday, July 7, being a victim-of kidney trouble. 
Funeral services were held Thursday, July 9. 

In connection with the lockout of the union 
printers from the Alameda “Times-Star,” Oakland 
Union No, 36 will hold the next regular meeting 
in Eagles Hall, 2305 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, 
at 10 a. m., Sunday, July 26. As many members of 
San Francisco Union as possibly can are urged to 
attend, as the Oakland officers are desirous of 
leaving a good impression with the citizens of 
Alameda. 

Henry Welch is in receipt of a letter from V. S. 
(Tony) Pastor, who is a recent arrival at the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs from San 
Francisco. Tony says he is busy meeting new 
friends and reminiscing with old ones, having been 
at the home about five years ago. He is very well 
pleased with conditions at the Home, and says 
they are much better than during his previous stay. 
The boys wish to be remembered to their many 
friends in San Francisco. 

A very neat folder has been received from the 
Vogue Composition Company, Los Angeles, an- 
nouncing the new ownership. Ray J. McDonald, 
former first vice-president of Los Angeles Union, 
and well known among printers in San Francisco, 
is associated with Roy E. Shadle and Herb E. 
Heikes in the enterprise. 

William H. Darrow, of San Jose Union, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Darrow, was a recent visitor at the 
Union Printers’ Home. Being a native of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Darrow planned to spend some time 
visiting before returning home. 

D. N. (Ted) Bonnington: has returned to his 
home after spending a pleasant vacation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

H. G. Jackson, secretary of Sacramento Union, 
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was a visitor in mn a a iy PN os hg Se ee Francisco the early part of this 
week. 


Charles Jarboe, the young man with the broad 
smile, a member of the R. H. Halle chapel, has a 
broader smile than usual these days. The reason 
is the arrival on Wednesday morning, July 8, of a 
new baby daughter. Mother and daughter are re- 
ported as doing nicely. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

“A situation holder with my priority rating need 
hardly fear this depression,” said Harry Beach, 
chairman, discussing the proposed new two-day-a- 
month layoff plan, “because ‘The News,’ to all in- 
tents, must cease publishing before I’d lose my 
job. Yet I’m going to vote for its adoption as 
often as the election tellers will let me. Although 
I lay off much oftener than twice a month, as a 
rule, and won’t be affected by the measure, I feel 
impelled to point out that to the unemployed it’s 
a necessity; to the ‘sit’ holder it’s a benevolent 
gesture, sa igor to the subs, of course, but still 
mofe so to one’s own well being, conserving health 
and good spirits. Besides, there’s nothing more 
valuable than occasional leisure, leisure of the vol- 
untary sort; it prevents one from going stale. 
Viewed in this light alone, it’s easily seen that a 
two weeks’ vacation once a year is not enough by 
any stretch of imagination.” 


The plan is vigorously indorsed by Frank 
Vaughn; trust him to see the vital point quick as a 
wink in anything where his fellow worker is con- 
cerned. Frank believes the business slump is any- 
thing but near the end; it gives indications of run- 
ning through the summer into next winter. In 
which case, with welfare organizations unable to 
care for the needy and the unemployed out of 
work so long their resources are exhausted, there 
will be much suffering. Now is the time to pre- 
pare, Frank says. He points out that the proposi- 
tion to be voted on on the 15th gives the union 
power to modify or terminate on 30 days’ notice, 
so if business conditions should miraculously im- 
prove the law can be wiped off our books as a mat- 
ter of routine. 

Those who urge the chapel to poll a tremendous 
vote for the proposal include practically every in- 
dividual on “The News”—Coleman, Scott, Clement 
May Lowe, Knell, Bell, Adams, Crackbon, Moore, 
Serrano, Dunning, Burrow, Livingston—why con- 
tinue? Only five voted against the previous meas- 
ure; still less will cast a negative on July 15. 


Reading about Reno celebrating the 4th, in Mike 
Sherman’s opinion, was as much fun as participa- 
tion. For a chance to eat you lined up in front of 
hash houses awaiting turn to enter. Beds? There 
just were none. And the fight! Well, seats were 
of new lumber from which oozed pitch which 
stuck to your clothes like glue; not a breath of air 
in the arena, and heat waves danced and shim- 
mered. He’d have had less discomfort here, Mike 
concludes, even though liberty disported herself 
with more discretion. 


To be present at a family reunion, Bill Leslie 
left on the 4th for Los Angeles for a stay of sev- 
eral weeks. 


Illness of his mother summoned Charles Reid to 
Los Angeles last week. 


Joe Sullivan and his wife are decorating the 
shady porch of Mrs. Joe’s former home over in 
the San Joaquin, guests of her parents. 

Whoa, Dobbin, we'll pause at this tank town to 
inform the wet proletariat that Bull Donnelly 
jumped to the top seat of the sprinkling cart and 
asserts an intention to abide thereon till contented 
cows demand the five-day week. Ought to be a 
long ride. 


Will miracles never cease? What now? Oh, 


just reminiscent of the weeping willow shading the 
cool spring down on the old farm when Harry 
Crotty, holding tight rein on his thirst, broadcasts 
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his plan of a one-year moratorium on distilled 
corn. 

And Johnny Branch seems to have ascended the 
seats of the mighty among the socially elect— 
smokes cigarettes with his name on them, Clowns, 

A decision of the U. S. Supreme Court hints it 
ogles askance attempts to gag the press, and this 
column is a section of the press, Jay Palmiter con- 
tends; hence Red Balthasar should adopt a con- 
ciliatory policy in his endeavor to control this great 
disseminator of sweetness and light. 

Be Bal a bloated holder of Transafrica or not, 
Bert Coleman also champions the inalienable right 
of this column to think its thoughts and scatter ’em 
like little twinges of rheumatism to solace a sad 
world. 

Once again Winfield Scott is with us. Several 
moons past Winfield shook the Frisco dust from 
his habiliments and worked up to first out on the 
slipboard of a San Diego paper before oozing east 
for a vacation. Offered a sit in the proofroom of 
the Detroit “News,” Scott sent for his card. All this 
happened just prior to the putting into effect of a 
retrenchment plan, and he was among those pried 
loose from the pay roll when half of “The News’ ” 500 
composing room employees went to work for Street 
& Walker. 

“Don’t feel like working,” yawned Elmer Mc- 
Graw. “Los Angeles malaria,” diagnosed Phil 
Scott. “Where’d you get oe he demanded eagerly, 

“wanta see if I’m immune.’ 

“Every person must know he is manufactured 
in the image of his maker,” confided Alfie Moore, 

“and surely he also knows that images are dumb. 
Is it cause then for wonder that my concept of 
pure reason, rotation of work, has failed of recog- 
nition by the robots who perform certain functions 
in printshops despite my 20 years of advocacy?” 


Call-Bulletin—By “Hoot” 

The “Call-Bulletin’ chapel wishes to offer its 
expressions of regret at the news of the passing of 
“Bill” Ellis, who labored in the proof-room here 
for some time. We knew Bill for years, and a 
finer chap and better union man it would be hard 
to find. 

It is not often that a chapel has the honor of 
having one of its members lead a Fourth of July 
parade, but, from what we hear, Ole Olson led the 
march in the Montana celebration. But—he had 
to shed his plus fours, as the natives wouldn’t 
stand for that freakish attire. 

The other day the composing room was suffo- 
cated with an odor of burning rubber. After much 
investigation, the source of the trouble was lo- 
cated. It seems the linotype company is experi- 
menting with rubber star wheels. We’ve heard of 
rubber type and rubber jaws, but this latest in- 
vention is the limit. However, the “tight line” 
artists will welcome the innovation with much 
eclat (whatever that is). 


One record was broken during the late torrid 
spell. “Rabbi” Ludes finally had’ to take his vest 
off. However, George Bigler kept up his reputa- 
tion of always wearing a sweater, although he had 
to loosen the bottom button. 

Several of the boys who had expected to lay off 
over the Fourth had to perform as usual, owing to 
Bill Newlin failing to produce the wherewithal. 

One of the boys on the makeup is known for his 
ability to hop around at a lively gait, sometimes, 
when necessary, even jumping over the forms. Ye 
scribe was anxious to find out how it was done. 
When he appealed to the lad in question, the latter 
showed him his shoes. ‘“What’s that got to do 
with it?” “Why, don’t you see they are made of 
Kangaroo skin?” 

———— 
LINCOLN STEFFENS TO LECTURE 

Lincoln Steffens, newspaper man, lecturer and 
philosopher, will deliver a lecture on the University 
of California campus, Thursday evening, August 13. 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

Munroe Roberts, as a representative of the M. T. 
D. U., in presenting his report to Indianapolis con- 
vention of that body in 1927, said in part: “The fact 
that we have become entangled in court litigation 
in order that we may retain our rights as mem- 
bers of the I. T. U. is a historical event in itself.” 
Is Mr. Roberts aware of the fact that many mem- 
bers of the M. T. D. U. now term court litigation 
instituted against the I. T. U. by the officers of the 
former body by a much harsher term than “an his- 
torical event”? Mailer locals not affiliated with the 
M. T. D. U. retain all rights, benefits and privi- 
leges as mailer members of the I. T. U. that mem- 
bers of the M. T. D. U. do, and furthermore, en- 
joy freedom from taxation and entangling alliances 
of the latter body. Therefore, what really prompted 
the officers of the M. T. D. U. to institute and 
sanction the continuance of costly court litigation 
against the parent body which the non-affiliated 
locals of the M. T. D. U. have clearly demon- 
strated no court litigation was at all necessary to 
retain? Was it because a few arm-chair profes- 
sional job holders might have to go to work at 
some legitimate calling for a livelihood? 

Mr. Roberts in his report indulges in a few more 
observations as a representative of that “historic” 
organization, the M. T. D. U. He says: “It seems 
that the past year has been a political one in the 
I. T. U.” Evidently he just discovered there was 
really politics in the I. T. U., in one year in 
particular. Mr. Roberts carries on his “logical” 
reasoning still further, proving to himself, I pre- 
sume, that his logic is sound as a good dollar, by 
asking a question which he attempts to answer 
himself. He asks: “Who can deny that politics do 
exist?” “But who would say,” says Mr. Roberts, 
“that politics come before the business of this (the 
M. T. D. U.) organization?” That is indeed news. 
Who would have thought it? Politics subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the membership of the 
M. T. D. U.! If so, then how come the M. T. D. U. 
is financially embarrassed when not so long ago it 
was “rich”—$100,000 strong? Mr. Roberts also says 
in this voluminous report that “the membership 
should realize that there are some people, not 
members of our organization (M. T. D. U.), who 
pay more attention to us than we do to ourselves. 
By “us” I presume he refers to the statesmen of 
the M. T. D. U. “This is why,” Mr. Roberts says, 
“the International has suffered.” It’s rather sur- 
prising, really, the length of time the officers and 
statesmen of the M. T. D. U. have been able to 
“nyass the buck” and “get from under” and get 
away with it. But it’s a “long lane that has no 
turn.” Indications now point to the turn in the 
proverbial lane having been reached with the float- 
ing of (and away) the $100,000 defense fund and 
court litigation against the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and the only International or 
trade union that provides a haven of refuge for the 
working mailer on the same basis as the printer 
member. ‘Therefore, how ridiculous to pay per 
capita into an M. T. D. U. Its officers give its 
members promises and their “blessings,” but that’s 
all. The members carry the burden of a superflu- 
ous overhead in M. T. D. U. officers. 

Word received from Chicago states that the de- 
cision of the court at Indianapolis sustains the con- 
tentions of the so-called outlaw unions in the an- 
cillary bill of complaint on all points. 
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ENLIGHTENED CHURCHMEN 


Two leading churchmen, Bishop James A. Free- 
man and Father John A. Ryan, are quoted in sup- 
port of high wages by the Associated Bakery 
Unions of Washington in an effective advertise- 
ment urging the public to buy union-made Wash- 
ington bread. The advertisement is one of a series 
appearing in the Washington papers, paid for by 
Bakers’ Local Union No. 118 and Bakery Sales- 
men’s Union No. 33, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch 
irom Washington. 

In part, Bishop Freeman is quoted as follows: 
“The President has wisely urged that the wage 
scale universally recognized be maintained. Those 
who are attempting to frustrate this wise admoni- 
tion by displacing thoroughly competent workmen 
in the interests of those who are willing to work 
at an unreasonable compensation are certainly 
contributing to the extension of the present eco- 
nomic depression.” 

The quotation from Father Ryan follows in 
part: “The necessity for maintaining the union 
or American standard of living at this critical time 
is recognized by industrial leaders and union men 
alike and the union which aids in having them 
maintained not only benefits the working man, but 
is the protector of local industry and hence a vital 
factor in the welfare of the community in which 
it operates. The experience of the past few months 
shows us that if industrial leaders keep faith with 
the union ‘the latter in turn will lend its full co- 
operation and more to those leaders in a crisis.” 

i 
UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES 

The Monthly Survey of Business of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, released July 4, says that: 

Unemployment increased in June, contrary to 
the usual development in normal years. The graph 
on unemployment shows that in 1929, the last 
prosperous year, unemployment decreased stead- 
ily from January through June. The line of crosses 
for 1929 declines each month. But both the dotted 
line for 1930 and the solid line for 1931, two de- 
pression years, declined only a little from the win- 
ter high point, and in June both lines rose, showing 
that unemployment was again on the increase. In 
1919, 42 per cent of those unemployed in winter were 
at work in June; in 1931, only 7 per cent. Indus- 
trial employment in June this year was only a 
trifle better than the worst winter month, and our 
weighted figures from trade unions shows 18.3 per 
cent of the membership out of work, compared to 
17.1 per cent in May. Part time work increased 
somewhat—19 per cent were working part time 
in June and 18 per cent in May. This shows that 
employers are making an effort to give men at 
least part time employment, but the effort has not 
gone far enough. 

We estimate that about 5,300,000 wage earners 
were unemployed in June; only 1,000,000 of those 
out of work in January were at work in June. 
Winter unemployment this year will be very seri- 
ous. The President’s Emergency Committee on 
Employment is already making a nation-wide sur- 
vey of needs through the social agencies and urg- 
ing preparation for relief; 376 cities are co-operat- 
ing. 

From unemployment, part time work and wage 
cuts in the first half of 1931 workers have lost over 
$5,000,000,000. Their income is below the 1929 
level by this amount. Workers’ loss this half year 
amounts to one-fifth of the average value of all re- 
tail sales in the country in six months of 1929—it 
is more than twice the value of all our exports in 
a prosperous half year. This shows the immense 
loss business has suffered in the decline of work- 
ers’ buying. 
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Don’t go on a union job wearing scab clothing. 

Call for the label when you make purchases. 
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Make every day “Label Day.” Buy union-made 
goods and give employment to union men and 
women. 
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CAPITAL’S CHANGE OF HEART 

Two very significant incidents have recently oc- 
curred in California which tend to show how 
strong convictions may be scrapped and an en- 
tirely new viewpoint be taken merely upon the 
urge of self-interest. 

The peach growers of the state, after trying for 
years to “stabilize” prices of their product, have 
come to a determination to destroy thousands of 
trees in order to reduce output and bring about 
higher prices. Of course, the peach growers have 
the undoubted right to follow this policy, even 
though millions of people in all parts of the world, 
and even in the United States, are denied the privi- 
lege of eating peaches because of their cost. In 
some quarters the policy is condemned, especially 
at this time, when so many people are in distress 
and actually lack the necessities of life. They 
maintain that the boasted American business abil- 
ity might better devote itself to procuring a wider 
distribution of the peach crop through new mar- 
kets. The great daily newspapers, strange to say, 
either look with tolerance on the proposal or 
openly espouse it. 


Now, these same newspapers for many years 
have had a grievance against the Typographical 
Union on a matter of “reproduction,” which means 
that advertising produced for one newspaper and 
used on other publications must be “reproduced” 
exactly like the original. They have termed this 
“waste in industry” and have enlisted the econo- 
mists and even statesmen in their efforts to do 
away with the practice. One head of a prominent 
newspaper chain has even intimated in a public ad- 
dress that the practice is an obstacle to the intro- 
duction of better conditions in the printing trades. 
As against the wasteful destruction of food and the 
“waste” of labor, the newspapers have chosen to 
remain silent or give tacit approval to the former 
practice. 

The other striking incident of change of heart 
is brought to light in the oil industry. Most of the 
interests concerned in oil production and distribu- 
tion have been known heretofore as the bitterest 
opponents of anything savoring of trade unionism, 
with its collective bargaining and efforts to raise 
the life standards of the toiling masses. The great 
weapon of the unions, thé boycott, reluctantly 
used, and only as a last resort, has been con- 
demned in withering terms by these same inter- 
ests; the aid of the courts has been invoked against 
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it, and legislators have been besieged for genera- 
tions to place a ban on the practice. 

The recent “war” in the oil industry has had the 
effect of opening the eyes of the oil men to the 
folly of “price-cutting,” or “scabbing” on each 
other. A recent meeting in Los Angeles, attended 
by representative bankers, investment brokers, 
aut»mobile dealers, retail merchants and labor 
men, has adopted resolutions which recite the chaos 
existing in the oil industry and concluding as fol- 
lows: 

“We pledge ourselves and strongly urge organ- 
ized bodies of citizens to join us in a movement to 
help maintain the necessary balance in our indus- 
trial machinery, by refusing to encourage or pat- 
ronize any elements which seek to disturb it by a 
policy of price cutting or other uneconomic prac- 
tices which have been productive of such distress 
and disaster.” 

Of course, what the oil interests and those de- 
pendent on its prosperity ask is, in plain words, 
that the public join them in a “boycott” of the 
“unfair” concerns which indulge in the reprehensi- 
ble practice of price-cutting. 

Oil is said to be the “largest basic industry in 
the state.” Upon its prosperity depends the wel- 
fare of many thousands of citizens. No one can 
look with indifference on conditions which threaten 
its integrity, and surely the Labor Clarion, in com- 
mon with the community in general, will rejoice if 
the efforts being made to rehabilitate this great in- 
dustry are successful. 

And there is also cause for rejoicing in the fact 
that out of adversity has developed a new view- 
point on the part of the representatives of capital 
that should make for better relations with labor. 
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MEXICAN AND JAPANESE LABOR 


Discussing the question propounded in a local 
newspaper whether, now that the Mexicans are 
leaving the state in numbers, white people can be 
found to do the field work for which the Mexicans 
came, V. S. McClatchy, executive secretary of the 
California Joint Immigration Committee, writes 
as follows: 


“Tt is generally conceded that white men, in 
California at least, will not work beside the colored 
races nor will they stay at work where living and 
social conditions are unsatisfactory. But there 
is considerable evidence that when the desired con- 
ditions are provided white labor will gladly take 
the job. A. J. Humphreys, in the American river 
orchard district, employing in the height of the 
season as many as 120 men and women, has used 
whites only for twenty-five years, although all his 
surrounding neighbors have insisted they could 
not do without Japanese, in part at least. R. W. 
Kearny of the Department of Industrial Relations 
and in charge of labor camps in the State says 
that treatment of help such as accorded on the 
Humphreys place would secure sufficient white 
labor in other districts. It is undoubtedly true 
that in certain districts where white labor was 
driven out by conditions it may not be brought 
back without earnest and intelligent effort.” 

And the Kern County “Labor News” adds this 
interesting sidelight on the question of Mexican 
labor in California: 

“The truth about harvest work is that labor is 
paid such low wages that even Mexicans, imported 
to do the work, will not continue to work at the 
starvation wages year after year. As the Mexi- 
can’s standard of living rises, he finds the harvest 
pay inadequate and moves into the city. The 
kick against Mexican labor was just this: that the 
importations of Mexican harvest labor never 
slacked off from season to season, that no matter 
how many were imported one season, just as many 
were needed next season to make up for the drift 
to the cities and better paying work.” 
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The old-time “labor agitator,” execrated as an 
enemy to the existing order by the labor baiters 
would blush at the modesty of his demands if con. 
fronted with the suggestions of modern economists 
and business men for the cure of the present busj. 
ness depression. Here is Richard H. Waldo of 
New York, president of the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, telling the San Francisco Advertising 
Club that “we have reached a point in develop. 
ment of our industrial system where we must adopt 
a new attitude toward work and leisure,” and say. 
ing: “If men worked less and loafed more on the 
same pay they get today the prosperity of the coun- 
try would be materially increased.” Not only that, 
but he showed by graphs and charts that wherever 
hours worked greatly overbalanced hours needed 
to be worked depression followed. And if there 
has been a word of reproach for Mr. Waldo it has 
escaped notice. 
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And the educators are also taking a broader view 
of economic questions. A. O. Thomas of Au- 
gusta, Me., president of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, told the convention of the 
National Education Association at Los Angeles 
that “civilization will not be safe for some until it 
is safe for all. We must find a way to guarantee 
work for all; we must find a way to indemnify 
against penury in old age; we must find a way to 
relieve mankind of that fear which preys upon his 
vitality and makes him inefficient in service.” He 
declared America is facing a rising tide of ¢om- 
munism, and said that “America is living in the 
twentieth century in material progress, but is still 
in the eighteenth century in the distribution of the 
comforts of life and rewards of labor.” 

Se ee 

Nearly twelve hundred mayors, economists, 
labor leaders, educators, preachers, priests, rabbis, 
Salvation Army officers, sociologists, publicists, 
community chest directors, Red Cross workers, 
and other social workers have signed a memorial 
to the President, members of Congress and the 
American people, urging an immediate special ses- 
sion of Congress to enact a program of relief for 
unemployment including Federal appropriations of 
at least $3,000,000,000 for public works, $250,000,000 
for direct relief, and $250,000,000 for subvention of 
state unemployment insurance systems. 

———__ - @—- — -. 

“The administration is desirous of lending every 
possible assistance to any constructive program 
put forward by operators and miners,” President 
Hoover told John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in a telegram to Mr. 
Lewis, who had asked him to call a conference to 
consider remedies for bad conditions in the bitu- 
minous coal industry. 


——————_ &_—____ 


It can now be said that genuine national interest 
has been aroused in the proposal for a national 
economic congress put forward by Matthew Woll, 
vice-president of the American Federation of Labor 
and president of International Labor News Serv- 
ice. 
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Seventeen hundred Los Angeles attorneys have 
made application for the twelve Superior Court 
judgeships and the four municipal judgeships cre- 
ated by the late Legislature. Unemployment, it 
seems, is shared by the learned professions. 

—————_—_ @&__ —__. 

The announcement that France has been brought 
into line on the moratorium proposal of President 
Hoover has brought a sigh of relief, and the world 
awaits the result with hope—but not confidence. 
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By a peculiar coincidence the bids for cement 
for the Golden Gate bridge all offered to furnish 
that commodity for $2.44 per barrel. The award 
was postponed. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


With a little hatchet the truth about many 
things is hewed out—sometimes profoundly, 
sometimes flippantly, sometimes recklessly 


Here is something to think about. The sworn 
circulation of some seventy-five weekly trade 
union newspapers in the United States is about 
three-quarters of a million. That is, from one 
point of view, a lot of circulation. There are, let 
us say, twice that number of weekly labor news- 
papers, and if the circulation runs evenly through- 
out, then the total circulation is about a million 
and a half. Which means that only about half 
the members -of organized labor read a local 
weekly labor newspaper, or any other weekly 
newspaper dealing with labor affairs. 

And that is not so promising. Every member 
of organized labor ought to read the weekly news- 
paper published in his own city and he ought to 
read two or three others. In addition to which he 
ought to read the monthly magazine published by 
his international union. 

* * x 

The obsession for baseball scores, made by 
purely commercial organizations for box office 
purposes, will never relieve the unemployment 
problem, which at this moment has six million 
workers literally by the throats. 

There never was a time in world history when 
so much information was available about the 
workings of our great economic machine, nor was 
there ever a time when so much of it was being 
printed in labor papers. 

But the statistical fact is that the movement 
is not reading this information, as a whole. It is 
a statistical fact that a great part of the movement 
is not reading anything of value to men and wo- 
men as trade unionists. 

This is one of the genuinely serious things of 
the day. What can be done about it? Plenty. 

* * x 


It can and should be a part of the routine busi- 
ness of every local meeting to have a definite 
period of time devoted to the question of labor 
newspapers. The question should be asked of 
every member: Are you reading a labor news- 
paper? And then this question should be asked: 
Is your subscription paid up to date? 

There should follow a discussion of the most 
important news of the week. At least fifteen 
minutes should be devoted to this in every meeting 
and a half hour would be better. 

There ought to be a subscription agent in every 
union to whom members could turn for easy pay- 
ment of subscriptions to whatever papers they 
read or want. The number of newspapers read 
by union members could be and should be doubled. 

* * * 

There never was a time when labor newspapers 
were printing so much valuable material. There 
never was a time when labor newspapers were as 
valuable as they are now. There never was a time 
when labor newspapers could perform such valu- 
able service, nor when they were so badly in need 
of support for their splendid efforts. 

Build your newspaper circulation and then watch 
your newspaper circulation fight for you. Circu- 
lation today means organized opinion and organ- 
ized opinion is the only kind that gets anywhere. 

Don’t get the foolish idea that buying a labor 
newspaper is just “helping the editor.” 

Buying a labor newspaper means helping your- 
self to knowledge and helping your movement to 
greater strength. 

Buy newspapers, and read them. They are tre- 
mendously valuable. 
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Make every day “Label Day.” Buy union-made 


goods and give employment to union men and 
women, 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


Bump—Has your wife learned to drive the car 
yet? Bumper—Yes, in an advisory capacity.— 
“College Humor.” 

“Last night I drank seven cocktails. I wonder 
if I did wrong?” “Good heavens, girl; can’t you 
remember ?”—“The Visitor.” 

Gumm—Do you know any reliable rule for esti- 
mating the cost of living? Boyle—Yes. Take your 
income—whatever that may be—and add 10 per 
cent.—“ Pathfinder.” 

“We have in England today a number of young 
musicians who should go far,” declares a com- 
poser. “One of them lives next door to us.”—“The 
Humorist” (London). 

Theatrical Agent—Good news! I’ve booked 
your performing pigeons for a six weeks’ tour. 
Too late—I’ve eaten the act!—“Everybody’s 
Weekly.” 

Jones—There’s the little girl I’d like to have 
cooking for me in a little bungalow out in the 
suburbs. Smith—Who is she? Jones—My wife.— 
“Judge.” 


The Doctor—And if he loses consciousness 
again give him a teaspoonful of brandy. The Pa- 
tient’s Wife—While he’s unconscious? Oh, doc- 
tor, he’d never forgive me.—Ex. 


Hyde—Were you lucky at the races yesterday? 
Wyde—I should just think I was! I found a shil- 
ling after the last race, so I didn’t have to walk 
home.—Aberdeen “Express.” 


“See here,” said the angry visitor to the re- 
porter, “what do you mean by inserting the de- 
risive expression ‘Apple sauce’ in parentheses in 
my speech?” “ ‘Apple sauce’? Great Scot, man, I 
wrote ‘Applause.’ ”—“Catering Employee.” 


Barber—Do you want a facial massage and 
shampoo. Grouch in the Chair—Yes, and my wife 
wants a new car and trip to Europe; but with 
what I’ve got neither of us will get what we want. 
—“Catering Employee.” 


First Butcher—Come on, Ed, hurry and wrap 
up Mrs. Brown’s ribs. Second Butcher—All right, 
Harry, as soon as I have sawed off Mrs. Smith’s 
leg and weighed Mrs. Jones’ liver.”—‘Catering 
Employee.” 


Jaywalker—So many people are struck by autos 
while alighting from street cars. Street Car Offi- 
cial— Well, yes; but those people have paid their 
fares. It’s this running over people who are wait- 
ing to get on that makes me mad.—“Pathfinder.” 


Small Boy—I don’t think the gentleman next 
door knows much about music. Mother—Why? 
“Well, he told me this morning to cut my drum 
open and see what was inside it.”—Birmingham 
“Gazette.” 


A father said to his young daughter, aged 8, 
“What are you going to be when you grow up?” 
“I’m going to be either an artist or a dancer,” 
she answered, “because I don’t think I’ll be much 
good at this mother business?”’—“Parents’ Mag- 
azine.” 


Girl—Could you fix me a dose of castor oil so 
the oil won’t taste? Druggist—Certainly! Won’t 
you have a glass of soda while waiting? Girl—Oh, 
thank you (and drinks the soda). Druggist— 
Something else, Miss? Girl—No, just the oil. 
Druggist—But you just drank it. Girl—Oh, dear! 
I wanted it for my mother.”—“Skelly News.” 


Tourist—Was that one of your prominent citi- 
zens? I noticed you were very respectful and at- 
tentive to him. Garage Man—Yes, he’s one of our 
early settlers. “Early settler? Why he’s quite a 
young man yet.” “True enough. I mean he pays 
his bills the first of every month.”—“Capper’s 
Weekly.” 


Nine 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS | 
a 


Q.—What proportion of the railroads have 
adopted a union-management co-operative agree- 
ment with their shop workers? 

A.—A study made by Prof. Louis A. Wood of 
the University of Oregon shows that four major 
railroad systems in the United States and Canada, 
having together about one-sixth of the total com- 
bined railroad mileage of the two countries, have 
adopted the co-operative plan. The railroads are 
the Baltimore & Ohio, Canadian National, Chi- 
cago & Northwestern and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. 


Q.—Who was called “the father of the Canadian 
labor movement’? 

A.—D. J. O’Donoghue, Typographical Union, 
Ottawa, first vice-president of the Canadian Labor 
Union, organized in 1873. This was a federation 
of Canadian unions which had a short life. The 
work it started was resumed by the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. 
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Mrs. Youngbride (in bookstore)—What are the 
blank pages in the back of this cook book for?” 


Clerk—My wife uses them for the addresses of 
the delicatessen shops.—Boston “Transcript.” 
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GREEN SCORES THEODORE DREISER 


American Federation President Gives Facts as to Miners’ Union 


Last week the Labor Clarion gave publicity to 
an article by Theodore Dreiser, the novelist, at- 
tacking the American Federation of Labor and the 
United Mine Workers of America in connection 
with the labor troubles in the Eastern coal fields. 
Also a short interview with President William 
Green of the American Federation of Labor given 
to the United Press was printed. Under date of 
July 1 President Green elaborated on his interview 
in a letter to Dreiser, which has been released for 
publication. It is as follows: 


“Mr. Dear Mr. Dreiser: The statement which 
you gave to the press, dated June 26, is so full of 
inaccuracies, illogical conclusions and unjustifi- 
able denunciation of the American Federation of 
Labor that I feel it my duty, as president of the 
American Federation of Labor, to write you 
frankly in reply. You have a right to oppose the 
American Federation of Labor and all its mem- 
bers if you wish. You have a right to say that you 
visited the coal regions because ‘you were inter- 
ested in anything that looks to-the disestablish- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, with 
which the United Mine Workers of America is 
affiliated.’ You have no right to make such un- 
founded charges against either the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or the United Mine Workers of 
America, an affiliated union, and expect such un- 
founded statements to go unchallenged. 

“Tn your statement you said that you had posi- 
tive knowledge of a proposal to put into effect, 
‘a close union between the chief corporations, 
such as power and utility groups, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to put a quietus in so far 
as possible on strike and labor troubles and bring 
about general poverty of the rest of the people.’ 


Surprised at Reckless Statements 

“As president of the American Federation of 
Labor I would know if any such proposal was 
made binding the American Federation of Labor 
to such a plan. I assert positively that no such pro- 
posal has been made or considered. You could not 
have knowledge of such a proposal because I as- 
sert that no such understanding exists between the 
American Federation of Labor and any corpora- 
tion of any kind. It is difficult to understand how 
a man with such a reputation as you have gained 
would engage in making such reckless statements. 

“You said further in this article that the reason 
you favored the invasion of the National Miners’ 
Union, a Communist organization, into the coal 
fields was because that organization would do 
what the American Federation of Labor never did 
—‘open the doors to all classes and conditions of 
labor, even unskilled workers.’ 

“This erroneous statement alone is enough to 
destroy the force, effect and influence of your en- 
tire article. It is utterly baseless. It shows con- 
clusively that you either do not understand the 
character and form of the International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or, if you do, then you 
are influenced by prejudice, passion and feeling— 
so much so that you recklessly make an untruth- 
ful and unfounded statement. 

Unions of Skilled and Unskilled Labor 

“The American Federation of Labor and the 
International Union, United Mine Workers of 
America, particularly, are as deeply interested in 
the unskilled workers as they are in the skilled 
workers. Provisions are made’ by the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor for the organ- 
ization of all unskilled workers. The Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union organizes the hod carriers, the 
common laborers employed in the streets, on the 
highways, in excavating work and in every other 


activity where unskilled labor is employed. Thou- 
sands of unskilled colored workers are members of 
this international union. The Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees organizes the sec- 
tion men employed upon the railroads of the coun- 
try. You cannot deny that these are unskilled 
workers. The International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America, accepts into membership all 
men employed in and around coal mines. They 
protect the unskilled worker in the enjoyment of 
all his rights just as carefully as they do the rights 
of the most skilled among them. When negotiat- 
ing wage scales with coal operators the United 
Mine Workers insist that the wage scale agreed 
upon must apply to the unskilled worker and that 
he must be accorded the same degree of protection 
as even the most important key men. If you wish 
to verify these facts go into the anthracite coal 
region, where a contract for five years exists be- 
tween the International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America, and the anthracite coal 
operators. 
Facts as to Union’s Activities 

“What are the facts relative to the activity and 
service of the United Mine Workers of America 
and the American Federation of Labor among the 
coal miners of the nation? For more than thirty 
years the International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America, has functioned and served 
the men employed in and around the coal mines of 
the nation. They carried on strikes in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois—in fact 
in every mining center—in an effort to raise the 
standard of life and living among the men in the 
mines. 

“As a result of the struggle of the miners, under 
the leadership of their union, and as a result of 
these strikes, collective bargaining was accepted. 
Coal operators in many instances were reluctantly 
forced to recognize the Miners’ Union, with which 
agreements were made. The rights of all con- 
cerned were clearly defined. Wages were increased 
and conditions of life and living became more 
tolerable. Unfortunately about three years ago 
the coal operators in the bituminous coal fields 
decided to make war upon the International Union, 
United Mine Workers of America. The power 
and resources of these coal operators were used 
in an effort to crush and destroy the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union, The unemployment situation which 
began to develop contributed very largely to the 
efforts of the coal operators to wipe out collective 
bargaining and destroy the union. 

“The United Mine Workers of America and the 
American Federation of Labor spent many mil- 
lions of dollars in resisting the attack of the coal 
corporations. No one ever heard of you or those 
associated with you going into the coal fields 
when this struggle was on, investigating the ef- 
forts of the United Mine Workers or extending to 
them a word of sympathy or encouragement. 


A Record Union May Be Proud Of 


“During these thirty years of collective bargain- 
ing, when the Miners’ Union was a greater power 
and influence in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
than it is today, the Mine Workers’ Union secured 
many changes, adjustments and reforms which 
were of great benefit to the miners. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint they increased wages; they es- 
tablished the eight hour day in the coal fields; 
they set up machinery, through wage agreements, 
for the settlement of disputes and for the adjust- 
ment of grievances. Their union was recognized 
through pit committees and through their elected 
officers. In a legislative way they secured, through 
the power and influence of their union and the 
American Federation of Labor, legislation pro- 
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viding for proper ventilation and inspection of 
the mines. They succeeded in securing legislation 
providing for the creation of mining departments 
in the different states, with an adequate inspection 
force to properly inspect the mines so that violent 
explosions could be reduced to a minimum. They 
forced the coal companies to permit the miners to 
place check-weighmen upon all the coal tipples so 
that the miner could be protected against short 
weight and robbery. They forced the coal oper. 
ators to accept the mine run system. You do not 
know what that means, because if you did yoy 
would say that the United Mine Workers justified 
its existence if it never accomplished another 
thing except to force the coal operators to accept 
the mine run system. The miners know what this 
means, but I assume that you never talked to one 
of them while you were in Pittsburgh, and asked 
him what it means to the mine workers and their 
families. 

“This great reform was secured as the result of 
years of effort and agitation by the Mine Workers’ 
Union. It is the greatest benefit and blessing that 
ever came to the miners of the nation. 

“The so-called National Miners’ Union, which 
you have espoused, never did anything to assist in 
securing any of these benefits and blessings for the 
miners. 

Legislation Abolishing Child Labor 

“There are many other things the Mine Work- 
ers’ Union did when it was permitted to function. 
It secured the enactment of legislation in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania which provided that miners 
must secure a license certifying that they were 
qualified to serve as miners before they were per- 
mitted to work in the mines. Where the Miners’ 
Union functioned the best housing conditions in 
the mining centers were improved. The abuses of 
the company store and the ‘pluck me’ system were 
wiped out completely where the Miners’ Union 
was powerful enough to achieve this result. Legis- 
lation was secured prohibiting the employment of 
children in the coal mines. This great reform 
movement, particularly in the anthracite region, 
was secured under the leadership of the late John 
Mitchell when he was president of the Interna- 
tional Union, United Mine Workers of America. 
As a result of the efforts of the miners thousands 
of breaker boys were taken out of the anthracite 
coal breakers and placed in the school room and in 
the home. 

“T can recite many other definite, concrete ac- 
complishments of the Miners’ Union, all of which 
clearly refute your argument that the miners care 
nothing for the unskilled or for the miners them- 
selves. 

Communists Mobilize Discontent 

“Now what about your National Miners’ Union? 
You saw fit to ally yourself with this destructive 
movement and to give it the stamp of your ap- 
proval. I am charitable enough to believe you 
were misled—that you did not know the men who 
represented it and who were misleading and de- 
ceiving the miners. This movement is a commu- 
nist movement. It invades the mining communities 
after the bona fide Miners’ Union has been ren- 
dered helpless and there mobilizes the discontent 
which inevitably follows—not in support of a con- 
structive movement, but in support of what they 
term a ‘world revolution.’ No responsible person 
would give such a movement his indorsement. 

“They have never done a thing for the miners. 
They never can and they never will. They cap- 
italize the misery of the miners, encourage them 
to engage in violence, street uprisings, clash- 
ings, hoping they will be injured and perhaps 
killed because through such a process they hope 
to appeal to the passion and feeling of the public 
and, as a result, will help along the realization of 
the ‘world revolution.’ 

“The management of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers who published your article would not deal 
with the representatives of this destructive move- 
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ment in case they succeeded in promoting strikes 

among the printers and mechanics employed in the 

publication of their great chain of newspapers. 
Capitalization of Misery and Woe 

“The leaders of this communist movement re- 
ceive their orders from Moscow. The miners do 
not know because they are hungry and discon- 
tented, the victims of coal corporation oppression. 
They turn to the first one who offers what seems 
to be a helping hand. The surprise of it all is that 
you and those associated with you would be de- 
ceived so grossly or are so willful in your action 
as to give approval, encouragement and help to a 
destructive movement that has no single achieve- 
ment to its credit, which frowns upon collective 
bargaining and which hopes to seize control of our 
government through the misery and woe of de- 
ceived miners, 

“Thinking people will choose between your state- 
ment denouncing the American Federation of La- 
bor and its affiliated organizations and favoring 
this communist movement. They will not favor 
this destructive movement as against the definite, 
concrete accomplishments of organized labor as I 
have set them forth in this communication which 
I am sending you. 

“The American Federation of Labor and the In- 
ternational Union, United Mine Workers of 
America, will continue to exist and serve the la- 
boring people of the country. It will live and 
thrive in spite of opposition from any and all 
sources. The International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America, will come back into the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 
It will re-establish itself and it will serve the 
miners, protecting them and promoting their in- 
terests. 

“T hope you will investigate this whole matter 
as I have brought it to you. I trust you will, 
through such investigation, verify and justify the 
brief recital I have made of the accomplishments 
of the International Union, United Mine Workers 
of America, and of the American Federation of 
Labor in the coal fields of the United States. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“WILLIAM GREEN, 

“President American Federation of Labor.” 
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Make every day “Label Day.” Buy union-made 
goods and give employment to union men and 
women. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco . 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this 

out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Apex-Johnson Washing Machine Co. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 

Kress, S. H., Stores. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 
nion Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 


Official Minutes of Meeting Held July 1 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday, July 1, 
1931, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor T emple. The 
meeting was called to order at 8 p. m. by Presi- 
dent A. W. Edwards, and on roll call W. G. 
Spence and Noble Burton were noted absent. 

Minutes: Minutes of previous meeting, held 
June 17, were approved as read. 

Credentials: From Sign Painters No. 510, for E. 
McLaughlin and M. Traverso. Delegates were 
seated. 

Communications: From Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the League, minutes, read and filed. Building 
Trades Council, minutes, noted and filed. Union 
Label Trades Department, A. F. of L., circular 
letter advising trades unionists to be loyal to their 
principles during the summer months; filed. Union 
Supply Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, on consistent 
union principles, with request for someone to take 
up an agency for them here; referred to secretary. 
F. G. Johnson Clothing Company, 2544 Mission 
Street, stating during the months of June and 
July they will give one-third off on all B. & L. 
union-made underwear, also a reduction on union 
label collars; posted. American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, inclosing a list 
of non-union brands of ladies’ silk hosiery; filed 
for reference. 

Secretary’s Report: Visited stores on union 
labeled caps, collars, armbands and garters. Vis- 
ited unions on return of Garment Workers’ pledge 
cards. Full report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions: Garment Workers No. 131 
reported one factory busy, others slow; shirts and 
overalls very poor; look for their union label when 
buying shirts and clothing. Glove Workers say it 
is dull; demand union label on work gloves. Photo 
Engravers’ Union No. 8 reports a revised list of 
union label shops—Western Engraving Company, 
Golden Gate Engraving Company, Photo Art En- 
graving Company and Bauer Engraving Company; 
work very quiet. Brewery Workers No. 7 reported 
work good; all working just now; yeast factory 
doing well. Sign Painters No. 510 reported all 
work slow just now. Cigar Makers state they are 
holding their own with the non-union factories; 
request when holding a picnic or banquet to buy 
union-labeled cigars; want to remind you that the 
El Primo cigar made by the E. Goss Company is 
strictly unfair to them. Cracker Bakers and Pack- 
ers’ Auxiliary reported that the National Biscuit 
Company and the Loose-Wiles Company (Sun- 
shine brand) are unfair to them; buy locally made 
goods. Elevator Constructors and Stereotypers 
state work is fair. Molders’ Union again reminds 
you that the Johnson-Apex washing machines are 
unfair to them; locally made stoves are union; pic- 
nic was a success, and want to thank all who at- 
tended. Grocery Clerks’ Union requests a demand 
for their monthly working button. Millmen’s Union 
reported work very dull; demand the union stamped 
millwork. Ladies’ Auxiliary members doing good 
work; state they have turned away agents for the 
Johnson-Apex washing machines that came to their 
doors; will help the League on Labor Day. 

New Business: On request of the secretary that 
he be granted a leave of absence for two weeks to 
attend a Board meeting of the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Association to meet in LaFayette, Ind., 
it was moved and seconded that same be granted 
with pay. Carried. 

The following were appointed on the Labor Day 
Committee: A. Raits, E. McLaughlin, Mary F. 
Wolfe and Bertha Del Carlo. 

Receipts: $131.43; bills paid, $123.15. Same ap- 
proved by the Trustees. 

Adjournment: Meeting adjourned at 9 p. m., to 
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meet again July 15. After the meeting the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary held a bunco party. This was a success 
and some good prizes were won by the lucky ones. 

“Not one cent of union-earned money for the 
unfair employer.” 

Fraternally submitted. 

W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 
a ee 
BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL 

The San Francisco Building Trades Council met 
in regular weekly session on Thursday evening, 
July 2. After the approval of the weekly report 
of the business agent the following credentials 
were received: 

From Carptenters’ Union No. 483, for Thomas 
Zant (delegate seated); Painters’ Union No. 1158, 
for H. L. Martin, H. W. Leads, K. Siippere, E. 
Williams and Robert Leiser (referred:'to organiz- 
ing committee); from Varnisbers and Polishers’ 
Union No. 134, for P. ILahghauser, R. Felfinger 
and J. Fenton (referred to organizing committee) ; 
from Painters’ Union No. 19, for Thomas S. Meag- 
her, J. A. Fitzpatrick, J. B. Gallagher, J. Coakley, 
F. Shodry, Harry Walsh, William Burke and N. F. 
Smith (referred to organizing committee). 

Communications from the family of the late 
Mrs. Aileen M. Toner, conveying appreciation for 
expressions of sympathy in their bereavement; from 
the Department of Commerce, inclosing analysis 
of sales cost; from the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, expressing appreciation of 
the Council’s indorsement of William H. Urmy 
as business manager of Local No. 83, Los An- 
geles, were noted and filed. 

A preamble and resolution reciting that equita- 
ble representation in Congress and in the State 
Legislature has been denied to the State of Cali- 
fornia by the reapportionment made by the Leg- 
islature of 1931 was unanimously adopted. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Building Trades Council of 
the city of San Francisco hereby indorses fully the 
referendum advocated by representatives of said 
city in the State Legislature which would nullify 
the action of said Legislature in regard to reappor- 
tionment and permit further action to assure a just 
and equitable representation of San Francisco in 
the Congress of the United States and in the Leg- 
islature of the State of California.” 

Harry W. Fox, president of the Wyoming Fed- 
eration of Labor, and also representative of the 
Coal Miners of Wyoming; George Young, vice- 
president of the Wyoming State Federation of 
Labor, and Tony Redalj, representing the Wyom- 
ing Coal Miners, were admitted to the meeting. 
Brothers Fox and Young addressed the meeting 
and told of the conditions as they exist in the coal 
mines of Wyoming and Utah. He stated that all 
the miners in Utah were non-union, while in 
Wyoming they were 100 per cent organized. He 
stated that the miners would appreciate any as- 
sistance given. He also urged the use of coal in- 
stead of natural gas, and Wyoming instead of Utah 
coal. 


General President MacDonald reported that he 
was still dealing with the Shell Company regard- 
ing construction work. He also stated that to- 
gether with the secretary he had a conference with 
the Civil Service Commission regarding wage 
scales to be paid by employers holding contracts 
for city work. “Many of our scales,” he said, 
“were resisted by the representatives of the Indus- 
trial Association, and the hearing would be contin- 
ued Friday afternoon.” He hoped to be able to 
reach an amicable understanding with all con- 
cerned. ——————— 


DEATHS IN RANKS OF UNIONS 
The following members of local unions have 
passed away during the last week: Edward Hersch- 
man, member of Cooks’ Union No. 44; Gustave A. 
Olson, Longshoremen’s Association: George Nib- 
lock, Stationary Engineers. 
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URGE USE OF UNION-MINED COAL 

Harry W. Fox, president of the Wyoming State 
Federation of Labor, with headquarters at Chey- 
enne, and George Young, vice-president of Dis- 
trict No. 22, United. Mine Workers of America, 
are in the city, and will be present at tonight’s 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council. 

The two union officials are endeavoring to cre- 
ate a demand for union-mined coal, and are call- 
ing upon the various unions of San Francisco for 
support. , 

“Wyoming coal is mined by union coal miners, 
who maintain a 100 per cent organization and are 
active workers in all activities of the labor move- 
meni,” said Brother Fox. “Wyoming coal,” he 
continu a. “is sold in San Francisco in competi- 
tion with r:on-union coal from other states. Miners 
out of emp!oyment have no other fields they can 
look to for work in a period of wide unemploy- 
ment. Organizad labor-m San Francisco can help 
them and the labor movement by demanding 
Wyoming union-mined coal.” 

Brother Young states that the miners’ organiza- 
tions of Wyoming, in conjunction with the Wyom- 
ing Federation of Labor, are financing this cam- 
paign to popularize the products of their labor, 
and have met with much encouragement on the 
Coast. Brothers Young and Fox will visit Oak- 
land, Sacramento and Stockton and then proceed 


home. 
———_——_ @&_______ 


INTEREST CHILDREN IN LABEL 

The summer vacation season affords a rare 
opportunity to give the children an insight into 
the union label movement, says John J. Manning 
of the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. During the winter 
they are engaged in their school work, which is all 
important to them. This is as it should be. But 
during the summer, with minds free from their 
studies, the children should be taught the meaning 
of the union label, shop card and working button. 
When sent to shop or store they should be in- 
structed to ask for the union label, card or button. 
These emblems should be described to them so 
they will become familiar with them. When pur- 
chasing wearing apparel parents should ask for 
the union label and let the children see it. Soon 
they will become familiar with a great number 
of union emblems and they will never forget them. 
It is an indisputable fact that what is learned in 
childhood is never forgotten. It is the duty of all 
trade unionists to start this union label education 
at an early age. Children should be taught by the 
example of their parents to demand union labeled 
merchandise and union services of all kinds. Let’s 
make this summer a period of greater activity for 
the union label, shop card and working button in 
a concerted and whole-hearted effort to put more 
trades unionists at work. 

——-—_@_______ 


FIGHTING UNFAIR NEWSPAPER 

A club for union men, their wives, mothers, sis- 
ters and sweethearts seems a certain development 
of the lockout on the Alameda “Times-Star,” ac- 
cording to information received by the “East Bay 
Labor Journal.” It is proposed, following out 
tentative plans, to call a mass meeting in the very 
near future for the express purpose of laying before 
those present the necessity of taking concerted 
action against the “wage-cut bug” in the Island 
City. With the Woman’s Auxiliary of Typographi- 
cal Union No. 36 thoroughly aroused concerning 
the lockout of printers, the general plan of cam- 
paign has resolved itself into personal interviews 
of merchants, signing pledge cards that obligate 
the signers to patronize stores not using “Times- 
Star” advertising columns, and _ house-to-house 
canvassing among the subscribers of the unfair 
newspaper. 
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MEN PREFER WORK TO CHARITY 

A correspondent of the Labor Clarion who re- 
cites that “inasmuch as the gentleman responsible 
for the ruthless closing of the St. Patrick’s Shelter 
and the Soup Kitchen hold that most of 
the men patronizing the Shelter and the Kitchen 
were ‘just bums,’ unwilling to work,” requests the 
reprinting of the following from the Sacramento 
“Bee” of June 30. He says it goes to prove the in- 
justice of the above quoted statement: 

“Harrisburg, Pa., June 30—A test to determine 
the will to work among men fed free here turned 
out differently than was expected, for it was neces- 
sary to restrain the men rather than to urge them 
to work. The experiment was centered on prepara- 
tion of two plots of ground for cultivation. Men 
were given work on the basis of two hours’ labor 
for each meal served them. Previously meals had 
been served free and without labor to those who 
applied. Several hundred men appeared as volun- 
teers for the work. It was necessary to turn away 
the aged and the infirm. Further selection reduced 
the working force to fifty, and that number worked 
through a light rainfall in clearing away weeds 
and bushes. The crops raised on the plots will 
be used in free meals. An average of 150 meals 
daily have been served since January 1.” 

——_—_—_—_&______ 


DISAPPOINTING REPORT 

Expansion of business activity in the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District from April to May was 
not quite as great as is usual between those 
months, says the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
bulletin. Industrial operations increased by slightly 
less than the seasonal amount, and trade activity 
changed little. There were few drastic reductions 
in prices of individual commodities, but declines 
were widespread and average wholesale commod- 
ity prices continued to move downward sharply. 
There was an increase in the amount of Reserve 
Bank credit in use in the district during the last 
week of May and discounts at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco averaged higher during the 
first twenty days of June than at any time since 
last December. Further reductions in interest rates 
paid on deposits were announced during the first 
half of June, while rates charged customers ad- 
vanced slightly. 
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W. G. DESEPTE GOES EAST 

W. G. Desepte, secretary of the Trades Union 
Promotional League, left Monday evening for La- 
fayette, Ind., to attend a meeting of the executive 
board of the Retail Clerks’ International Protec- 
tive Association. Brother Desepte holds the posi- 
tion of first vice-president of that organization, 
by virtue of which he is also a member of the 
board. Other cities represented on the executive 
board are Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Butte, 
Mont.; Pittsburg, Kan.; Louisville, Ky.; New Or- 
leans and Chicago. 
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SENTIMENT IS GROWING 

Unemployment insurance is one of the most im- 
portant questions before the country and its con- 
sideration is “inevitable” during the next few years, 
Lieutenant Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York declared in a speech in New York City. 

In addition to being lieutenant governor, Mr. 
Lehman is a prominent investment banker, a fact 
that gave his prediction added significance. 
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TEMPLE BONDS BEING REDEEMED 

Bonds of the San Francisco Labor Council Hall 
Association, issued in 1911 for the construction of 
the Labor Temple, became due and payable on 
Tuesday of this week and are being redeemed as 
fast as presented. The Anglo-California Trust 
Company, Sansome and Market streets, is the 
trustee, and the securities are redeemable at that 
bank. 
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MEMBERSHIP REACHES MILLION MARK 

Establishing a record in the growth of organiza. 
tions, the American Legion reached the million 
mark in membership with the signing up of Colone| 
Charles E. Stanton, San Francisco Public Works 
Commissioner, who is world renowned for his 
famous phrase uttered in France, “Lafayette, we 
are here,” on July 4, 1917, in the ceremonies before 
Lafayette’s tomb commemorating the arrival of 
the first American troops in France. The mem. 
bership of Colonel Stanton in the organization also 
gave California additional honors, as it recorded 
the sixty thousandth member of the Legion in this 
state, the highest mark that has ever been reached, 
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Buy union-made goods and give employment to 

union men and women. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 


L 


MISSION 11 16 


ehman Bros. = 


GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 


DBUILDINGS INFLOORS 


One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 


Floor Coverings 
Special Summer Sale of 


RUGS - CARPETS - LINOLEUM 


Visit this vast floor-covering section. 
You’ll be amazed at the variety, the values, 
the extent of the assortments. 


LIBERAL THRIFT PLAN TERMS 
ON EVERY PURCHASE 


Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia Sam Francisce 


\ 
Telephone MArket 0143 


CAVANAUGH 
OVERALL SERVICE 


340 Eleventh Street 


i San Francisco 


BUY NOw— 
AND How! 


THAT 1S THE WAY TO 
RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


<> 


PHONE MARKET 7070 AND 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
CALL TO GET YOUR ORDER 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT PRESS 


111 Seventh Street 
PRINTING AND BADGES 


